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HAS RUSSELL PASSED THE TORTOISE? 


If a big hare in rapid hops 
Chase tortoise from the rear, 
‘*Can we assume,’’ the Thinker said, 
‘*A point where they compeer?’’ 
‘¢ Tis doubtful,’’ says Philosophy, 
And sheds a bitter tear. 
El Rebo. 


ERTRAND RUSSELL, however, would say that if Philosophy 
sheds a bitter tear over the problems of motion, it is only be- 
cause she has failed to press to her bosom the mathematical definition 
of the continuum. To be sure, it seems doubtful if Russell’s later 
views are entirely in harmony with the solace which he offered to 
philosophy in his earlier years. From Whitehead, Russell has taken 
over the general attempt to construct points from ‘‘systems of 
finitely-extended events.’’ While he does not now regard mathe- 
matical points as impossible constituents of the world, he is willing 
to admit that there is no good ground for assigning to them that 
status. To say the least, there is some question whether the con- 
struction of points from events is compatible with a belief in the 
actual infinity of points, or with the doctrine that space is an aggre- 
gate of points.” 

There exists, however, a widespread belief among mathematicians 
and philosophers that Russell has solved the paradoxes of motion by 
the application of the mathematical doctrine of the infinite, and in 
the second edition of Our Knowledge of the External World Russell 
continues to repeat his earlier contentions. Any philosopher who is 
bold enough to state * that ‘‘the nature of infinity, of continuity, of 
space, time and motion are now no longer in any degree open to 
doubt or discussion,’’ inevitably calls forth such doubt and discussion. 
In his intoxication with the new mathematical form of the concepts 
of continuity and infinity, Russell seems to brush aside the numerous 
philosophical insights on these topics which are found in Aristotle, 
Locke, Leibniz, Bergson, and James. The appearance of the finitists 
in recent mathematical theory shows that even the mathematical doc- 

1The Analysis of Matter, p. 290. See also lecture 4 of Our Knowledge of 
the External World. References will be to the first edition of this work. 


2 The Principles of Mathematics, pp. 442-444. 
3 Mysticism and Logic, p. 80. 
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trines are not outside the range of criticism. Hobson cautiously 
states * that ‘‘the existence of the numbers in Cantor’s scheme must 
be regarded, from the point of view of the Mathematician, as a work. 
ing hypothesis.’’ At any rate, the task of the present paper will be 
to show that whatever the final status of the mathematical concepts 
of continuity and infinity, Russell has not succeeded by their aid in 
passing the tortoise. If Russell has, in this instance, ‘‘ passed the 
buck’’ rather than the tortoise, it may turn out that similar diff. 
culties exist in his doctrines of space and time. The present argu- 
ment, however, will not extend beyond a consideration of the topic 
of motion. 
I 


Russell’s ‘‘logical monism’’ is perhaps the most extreme pluralism 
in the history of philosophy. The apparent continuity of portions 
of the field of experience—the absence of perceptual gaps, so that, as 
Aristotle > would say, the boundary of any part is the boundary of 
the adjacent part—is rejected: ‘‘A fog gives an impression of vast- 
ness without definite multiplicity or division. It is this sort of thing 
that a metaphysician means by ‘continuity,’ declaring it, very truly, 
to be characteristic of his mental life and of that of children and 
animals.’’® The apparent perceptual continuity of a motion, Rus- 
sell insists, may be illusory, for ‘‘if a motion which we see consists, 
like a cinematograph, of a large finite number of successive positions, 
there will be nothing empirically discoverable to show that objects 
of sense are not continuous,’’” nor that they are continuous. Al- 
though Russell admits that ‘‘the question whether sense-data are 
composed of mutually external units is not one which can be decided 
by empirical evidence,’’ for ‘‘logical reasons’’ he accepts the affirma- 
tive answer.® 

For present purposes, it is sufficient to point out, as Russell would 
perhaps admit, that there is no empirical basis upon which to deny 
whatever continuity the perceptual world reveals. If all perspectives 
are in some sense valid, the fact that the motion picture becomes 3 
series of perceptual discretes when the film is run slowly can not 
undermine the fact that when the film is run swiftly the motion ts 
perceptually continuous, that is, without perceived gaps. Two per- 
spectives are here involved and neither one invalidates the other. 
Russell is evidently, like those absolutists who condemn sense expt 

4The Theory of Functions of a Real Variable, second ed., 1921, Vol. |, 
p. 246. 

5 Ross, Aristotle, p. 91. 

6 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, p. 105. 

7 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 148. See also Introduction, ett, 


p. 140; The Analysis of Matter, pp. 279-282. 
8 Our Knowledge, etc., pp. 143, 145, 
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rience as illusory, championing a specific perspective, in this case, 
the perspective of the classical physicist, for Russell interprets the 
world of physics as underlying, for the most part, the world of expe- 
rience. But because a perceptually continuous color is no longer 
perceptually continuous when seen under the microscope does not 
mean that the color is ‘‘really’’ discontinuous, for neither perspective 
is an ‘‘appearance of the other. Russell’s general position, however, 
Jeads him to neglect or reject such an alternative analysis, and un- 
able to sanction the validity of perceptual continuity, he turns, as 
the mathematician as such must do, to a conceptual analysis of con- 
tinuity. 

The continuum of the mathematician is defined as a particular 
type of ordered series. It is an ordered series that is dense and per- 
fect. A series is everywhere dense if between any two members there 
are other members (and so an infinity of members).® A series is 
perfect if it is both closed and dense-in-itself, that is, to practically 
repeat Hobson’s words, if every convergent sequence of the series 
has a limit which is a member of the series, and every member of the 
series is the limit of a properly chosen sequence of members of the 
series.1° A member zx is a limit of a sequence of members of the 
series if there is no member of the sequence beyond xz (above z in 
the case of an upper limit, and below z in the case of a lower limit, 
above and below being stated in terms of the relation which orders 
the series), and if between any member of the sequence and z there 
are other members of the sequence. The series of real numbers and 
the points on a segment of a line, that is, the points between and in- 
elusive of any two points of a line, are the most familiar examples 
of linear continuous series, but the question as to how far these are 
valid examples will be considered later. 

Actually, then, what the mathematician does is to lay down a set 
of postulates to which a series must conform to be a continuous 
series." For our purposes it is sufficient to note that the mathe- 
matical continuum involves the discreteness of the members of the 
series, and requires that these elements be infinite in number.’ An 
infinite class, as opposed to a finite class, is one which can be put into 
a one-to-one correspondence with a part of itself.'* Aristotle’s ques- 
tion as to ‘‘how is extension, i.e., a continuum, to be produced out of 
unextended parts? For number will not, either as mover or a form, 
produce a continuum,’’ '* is met by the view that extension is not 

® Hobson, op. cit., p. 207. 

10 1b., p. 50. 

11 For such postulates, see Huntington, The Continuum, revised ed., Chap. 5. 

12See Huntington, op. cit., § 58. 

183A definition used by Russell, Huntington (op. cit., §7), Hobson, (op. 
cit, p. 7), ete. 
14 Metaphysics, 1075b. Ross translation. 
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essential to a continuum and that certain series of numbers do form 
a continuum; Aristotle’s dictum that ‘‘nothing infinite can exist’’% 
is met by the claim that in that case no existing thing is continuous, 
There is a sense, to be sure, in which both the modern and the ancient 
views, when put into a suitable context, are true; they are contrasted 
here in order to illustrate the extreme difference between the per- 
ceptual, extended, infinitely divisible continuum of Aristotle, and the 
conceptual continuum composed of an infinite number of discrete 
indivisible elements which modern mathematics has proposed. Be- 
fore discussing further this modern doctrine, it is advisable to notice 
the use which Russell makes of the concept of the continuum in con- 
nection with the problems of motion. 


II 


Russell defines motion **® as ‘‘the occupation, by one entity, of a 
continuous series of places at a continuous series of times.’’ He 
adds, ‘‘we must entirely reject the notion of a state of motion. There 
is not transition from place to place, no consecutive moment or con- 
secutive position.’’?7 So Russell is able to agree that Weierstrass 
‘*has at last shown that we live in an unchanging world, and that 
the arrow in its flight is truly at rest,’’ +* provided it be remembered 
that the arrow is at rest at different places at different times. ‘‘The 
continuity of the motion is shown by the fact that, however near to- 
gether we take the two positions and the two instants, there are an 
infinite number of positions still nearer together, which are occupied 
at instants that are also nearer together.’’ *® 

Applying this general doctrine to Achilles and the tortoise, Rus- 
sell believes the traditional difficulties can not be met by regarding 
the points of the path and the instants of the times as finite in num- 
ber,?° but that Achilles may be victor if it be held that the paths and 
the times are continuous series and so contain an infinite number of 
elements.” With this admission ‘‘all goes well,’’ for although the 
path of Achilles is only a part of the path of the tortoise, since the 
tortoise is always a point ahead, in an infinite series the part is 
similar to the whole, and the path of Achilles is similar to the path of 
the tortoise. By the aid of the infinite the point head start loses its 
sting : what is one point more when the points are infinite in number! 
At times Russell seems almost to argue that since Achilles does catch 

15 Jb., 994b. 

16 The Principles of Mathematics, p. 469. 

17 Ib., p. 473. 

18 Mysticism and Logic, p. 81. 

16 Qur Knowledge of the External World, p. 136. 


20 [bid., pp. 170, 178. 
21 For details, see Chapters 42 and 43 of The Principles of Mathematics. 
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the tortoise, this appeal to the infinite is necessary. A number of 
considerations are, however, relevant. 

In the first place, Russell’s position clearly assumes that Achilles 
has to appear at every point at which the tortoise appears.2? But 
without this assumption, as will be shown later, it is possible for 
Achilles to pass the tortoise in a space composed of a finite number 
of points and in a time composed of a finite number of instants. 

Secondly, even if the two series of space and time have an infinite 
number of members, so that the part is similar to the whole, Russell’s 
analysis is valid only if the spatial stretch in which the race takes 
place is metaphysically identical with the series of points. And this 
would import a new assumption into the mathematical postulates, 
the assumption that a linear continuous series of points has a spatial 
stretch of the kind found in the physical world. But certainly as far 
as the mathematical doctrine is concerned a one-one correlation can 
be set up between any two linear segments without the segments 
being equal in length. Such a correlation can be set up regardless 
of whether Achilles is spatially behind, even with, or beyond the 
tortoise. If Achilles passes, and not merely reaches, the tortoise, a 
proper part of a series has transformed the series into a proper part 
of itself! Clearly, the definition of the infinite in terms of the corre- 
lation of the whole and part throws no light upon the spatial relations 
of Achilles and the tortoise. To claim otherwise is to confuse the 
spatial proper part, which is never equal to the whole, with the con- 
cept of the proper part of an infinite class.** 

Finally, it may be questioned whether Russell’s application of 
mathematical concepts to non-mathematical spheres of reality does 
not introduce the very kind of illegitimate totality which he has 
wished to avoid in the theory of types. Let us recall the plight of 
Tristram Shandy, who took a year of his life to write the events of a 
day. Of this attempt to write a biography Russell says, ‘‘if he had 
lived for ever . . . no part of the biography would have remained 
unwritten,’’ for ‘‘any day that may be mentioned will be written up 
sooner or later, and therefore no part of the biography will remain 
permanently unwritten. This paradoxical but perfectly true proposi- 
tion depends upon the fact that the number of days in all time is 
no greater than the number of years.’’** The difficulty here is with 
the concept of ‘‘all time.’’ If we obvert the proposition ‘‘no part 
of the biography will remain unwritten,’’ we obtain the proposition 
“all parts of the biography will be written,’’ and this involves an 
illegitimate totality, since Russell has expressly said that the series 
of days and years has no last term. Empirically, time does not exist 

22 The Principles of Mathematics, p. 350. 


28Cf. James, Some Problems of Philosophy, p. 179. 
24 Mysticism and Logic, pp. 90, 91. 
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as a totality. As James ** would say, the distributive ‘‘every’’ must 
not be converted into the collective ‘‘all.’’ The fact that Tristram 
Shandy never dies only makes his case empirically worse, for the 
longer he lives the more he gets behind in the actual writing of his 
biography. To believe otherwise is to confuse, as Locke ** would say, 
the infinity of time as a never-ending process with an infinite time 
in which the never-ending process is nevertheless ended. 


Ill 


This last objection can be restated and generalized by raising the 
question as to whether an exemplification of an infinite class ean be 
empirically given. If it does not seem necessary to agree with 
Aristotle that nothing infinite can exist, it does seem necessary to 
argue that it can never be empirically shown that an object or series 
is composed of an infinite number of parts or members, and if this 
is so, Russell’s application of the concept of infinity to motion in the 
world of experience is rendered hypothetical, and fails to justify the 
claim that the nature of motion is no longer open to doubt or dis- 
cussion.?’, 

With the mathematical definition of the continuum, the present 
article has little concern, provided it is realized that this concept 
must be introduced postulationally. It is only the relevancy of this 
concept for non-mathematical purposes that is here in question, that 
is, the relevancy for purposes of denotation beyond the purely formal 
structure itself. Logically, Russell’s main weakness would seem to 
lie in the lack of an adequate account of the relation of intensive 
meaning to extensive denotation. 

To define the continuum as an ordered, dense, and perfect series 
is not to prove the existence of a series fulfilling the definition. Only 
the logically scrupulous mathematician can avoid the facile appeal 
to the real numbers and to the points of a segment of a line as actual 
examples of continua. Hobson ”* is careful to say that in calling the 
segment of a line a continuum he is talking of ‘‘that straight line 
which is the ideal object of geometry, and which is the ideal counter- 

part of the physical straight line of perception.’’ Huntington” 
admits ‘‘that the continuity of the series of points on the line is an 
assumption which is not capable of direct experimental verification.” 

25 James, op. cit., Chap. 11, 

26 Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. 2, Chap. 17. 

27 Russell frequently admits that it can not be empirically proved that actual 
space is continuous, nor that it is not so. (The Principles of Mathematics, p. 
442; Mysticism and Logic, p. 118). He does not show the caution in statement 
which such a recognition should require. 


28 Op. cit., p. 54. 
29 Op. cit., p. 54. 
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What Huntington says of the natural numbers is true of all num- 
bers: ‘‘as far as the mathematician is concerned, the theory of the 
natural numbers, in its abstract form, can be derived wholly from the 
set of postulates just mentioned, the concrete, empirical system of 
natural numbers being used only as a means of establishing the con- 
sistency of these postulates,’’ °° even the mathematical series of real 
numbers being an ‘‘artificial system’’ constructed to meet ‘‘the con- 
ditions for a linear continuous series.’’ ** 

Similarly, to define an infinite class as a class of which a proper 
part can be put into one-one correlation with the whole, or an in- 
finite number as one not reached by mathematical induction, does 
not establish the existence of objects fulfilling the definitions. If a 
class is determined by the true instances of a propositional function, 
and by definition the instances can not all be given, it may be 
wondered if there possibly could be an existent infinite class. If it 
be maintained that by definition the class is assumed to exist (which 
is often all that mathematical existence implies), the object of 
thought is simply an infinite-class-assumed-to-exist, and not a class 
existing as the exemplification of the definition. Hobson * frankly 
admits that the legitimacy of regarding the continuum ‘‘as forming 
a determinate whole, or as constituting a single object of thought’’ is 
really ‘‘a fundamental postulate; the validity of such postulation 
being subject to the law of contradiction.’’ Cantor ** distinguished 
between mathematical and metaphysical actuality, the first merely 
requiring that the mathematical concepts ‘‘on the ground of defini- 
tions, take a perfectly determined place in our understanding, are 
clearly distinguished from all other constituents of our thought, 
stand in definite relations to them, and thus modify, in a definite way, 
the substance of our mind,’’ while the second requires that the con- 
cepts be ‘‘an expression . . . of processes and relations in the outer 
world, as distinguished from the intellect.’” While Cantor himself 
believed that the first kind of actuality implied the second, he recog- 
nized that only the first kind is necessary for pure mathematics. 
Hilbert ** regards the mathematical infinite as arising from the ‘‘ideal 
elements’’ in mathematics which are not capable of concrete repre- 
sentation, but which are generated from the definitions or postulates 
of the formal phase of mathematical deduction. For him, the idea 

% Id., p. 30. 

317b., p. 54. 

82 Op. cit., pp. 85, 86, 189. 

33 The Theory of Transfinite Numbers, translated by P. E. B. Jourdain, 
p. 67. The quotations are from the Grundlagen. 

%4 “Sur 1’Infini,’’ a French Translation by André Wail of ‘‘Uber das 


Vnendliche,’’ Acta Mathematica, 1926, Vol. 48, pp. 91-122. On p. 121 Hilbert 
states that ‘‘1’infini ne se trouve réalisé nulle part.’’ 
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of the infinite is not the basis of mathematical thought, but is an 
Idea in the Kantian sense, in that while passing beyond all empirical 
experience it still furnishes an ideal of mathematical completeness 
and totality. Finally, Russell has himself admitted that all of his 
earlier attempted proofs of the existence of an infinite class are in- 
valid.*> His own statement seems quite satisfactory : ‘‘It can not be 
said to be certain that there are in fact any infinite collections in the 
world. The assumption that there are is what we call the ‘‘axiom of 
infinity.’’ Although various ways suggest themselves by which we 
might hope to prove this axiom, there is reason to fear that they are 
all fallacious, and that there is no conclusive logical reason for be- 
lieving it to be true.’’ ** 

On the basis of such testimony, it is not advancing an extreme 
statement to deny that there is any way of proving that any existing 
class is infinite, and to suggest doubts as to whether there could be 
an actually existing infinite class. While the intensive definition is, 
as Russell claims, an all-at-once affair, when there is any question as 
to the exemplification of the definition a covert appeal is made to the 
finishing of a process which by definition can not be finished. It is 
this tendency which gives point to Heath’s statement * in regard to 
the Achilles puzzle: ‘‘the question is how . . . this series of divisions, 
by definition inexhaustible, can be exhausted; and it must be ex- 
hausted if motion is to be possible. It is not an answer to say that 
the two series are exhausted simultaneously.”’ 

If it is not possible to say that any specific path is composed 
of an infinite number of points, or any specific interval composed of 
an infinite number of instants, there is no assurance that a historical 
Achilles will spatially pass an historical tortoise, even with Russell 
as the pacemaker. And since the feat does not appear so remark- 
able on other conceptions of motion, the feat itself is no proof of the 
applicability of the mathematical doctrine of the continuum to the 
problems of actual motion. Here, as elsewhere, Russell seems to have 
grossly exaggerated the philosophical importance of the Cantorian 
definitions of infinity and the continuum. 


IV 


The purpose of the present paper is not to defend any specific 
analysis of motion, but a few words dealing with alternate approaches 
are perhaps not out of place. It is certainly false that common sense 
‘‘must choose between the paradox of Zeno and the paradox of 
Cantor.’’** Russell has himself said * that the motion paradoxes 

35 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, pp. 134, 135. 

36 Ib., p. 77. 

87 Greek Mathematics, Vol. I, p. 279. 

38 The Principles of Mathematics, p. 358. 

39 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 178. 
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can be escaped ‘‘either by maintaining that, though space and time 
do consist of points and instants, the number of them in any finite 
interval is infinite; or by denying that space and time consist of 
points and instants at all; or lastly, by denying the reality of time 
and space altogether.’’ The third alternative need not be considered 
here. It has been shown above that the first alternative is empirically 
inadequate, since it can not be shown that any specific path or time 
interval is a continuum of the mathematical sort, and so composed 
of an infinite number of elements. At best this approach is valid for 
a formal or conceptual time and space defined to have the properties 
of the continuum. It has also been suggested that, contrary to Rus- 
sell’s views, a solution is possible if time and space do consist of a 
finite number of elements, provided that points are so defined that 
the points in the path of Achilles are not the same as the points in 
the path of the tortoise, in which case Achilles does not have to appear 
at the same points at which the tortoise appears. As Bergson *° 
says, ‘‘when Achilles pursues the tortoise, each of his steps must be 
treated as indivisible, and so must each step of the tortoise. After a 
certain number of steps, Achilles will have overtaken the tortoise. 
There is nothing more simple.’’ If it be said that such a view gives 
points a spatial extent, it may be remarked that as far as the mathe- 
matician is concerned anything is a point which fulfils the proposi- 
tional function which defines the character and relations of a 
‘‘point,’’ and this is not incompatible with spatial extension unless 
such incompatibility is generated by excluding it in the definition. 
But if one balks at giving points the possibility of spatial extension 
the solution in terms of a finite number of points still holds, provided 
that, in quantum terminology, Achilles only appears at certain points, 
and that these points are not all the same as the points at which the 
tortoise appears. 

Bergson and James propose a form of the second alternative in 
denying that time and space consist of instants and points.“ In 
neither case is there any introduction of the concept of infinity. For 
these thinkers, Russell’s view represents a confusion of real motion 
with its conceptual analogue. According to Bergson, ‘‘though we 
can divide at will the trajectory once created, we cannot divide 
its creation, which is an act in progress and not a thing.’’ * 
Zeno’s puzzles ‘‘all consist in applying the movement to the line 


49 Creative Evolution, p. 311. A host of writers have followed the main 
lines of Bergson’s argument, in spite of Russell’s criticism of this view in the 
1912 Monist. 

41 Aristotle: ‘‘time is not composed of individual, indivisible Nows, as also 
no other quantity is so composed.’’ Quoted by Cajori, ‘‘The Purpose of Zeno’s 
Arguments on Motion,’’ Isis, 1920-21, p. 8. 

42 Op. cit., p. 309. 
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traversed, and supposing that what is true of the line is true of the 
movement.’’** James maintains that Zeno’s paradox gives trouble 
‘only if the succession of steps of change be infinitely divisible,” 
For him motion is more like the emptying of a vessel, and ‘‘ bottles 
and coffee-pots empty themselves by a finite number of decrements, 
each of definite amount. Either a whole drop emerges or nothing 
emerges from the spout.’’** Thus while Russell maintains that the 
elements of motion are not motions, and are infinite in number, 
Bergson and James insist that motion can only be analyzed into 
motions, and that such motions are always of a finite and indivisible 
nature. 

Some kind of reconciliation of these two extremes is desirable, 
since physics must proceed by stating and measuring motion in terms 
of the relation of time and space. This need can be met provided 
that the thing analyzed is not confused with or identified with the 
process and results of analysis. Different types of analysis are pos- 
sible and valid. Non-extended points need not in any sense be con- 
sidered as the ultimate elements of spatial stretches, for at the best 
it is only the mathematical line that is an aggregate of mathematical 
points. The points and instants of analysis need not be unextended 
or infinite in number, for they may simply be as small and as 
numerous as the purpose demands. As Peirce * said long ago, ‘‘in 
ordinary and mathematical language, we allow ourselves to speak 
of such parts—points—and whenever we are led into contradiction 
thereby, we have simply to express ourselves more accurately to re- 
solve the difficulty.’’ At any rate, there is no excuse for a confusion 
between the intensively defined concepts of a formal structure such 
as mathematics, and the non-formal material to which the formal 
structure may or may not apply. The practical value of stating 
motion as change of position does not require the introduction of the 
concept of infinity nor the substitution of the mathematical con- 
tinuum for the perceived continuity of the experienced world. It 
seems necessary to agree with James and Bergson that Russell’s 
analysis is not sufficient ground to deny a state of motion, and to 
regard it as confusing the actual happening with one conceptual 
analysis of the path of motion. Achilles is seen to pass the tortoise, 
and if our conceptual analysis does not agree with this, or if it re- 
quires a dubious use of the concept of infinity, something is wrong 
with the analysis and not with the occurrence.*® 

43 Ib., p. 310. 

44.4 Pluralistic Universe, pp. 230, 231. 

45‘*Grounds of Validity of the Laws of Logic,’’ Journal of Speculative 

Philosophy, Vol. 2, 1869, p. 200. 


46 It may be noticed that Whitehead’s position allows of the statement of 
motion in terms of points and instants without surrendering an organic view of 
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Without subscribing to the metaphysical replacement of time and 
space by instants and points, or to the doctrine that there are existent 
classes where the part is similar to the whole, Achilles may still pass 
the tortoise, Tristram Shandy may be warned that no matter how 
long he writes he will never finish his biography, and Philosophy can 
dry her bitter tears. And this should be as much of a relief to 
Achilles, and to the tortoise, and to Tristram Shandy, as it is to 
Philosophy. Perhaps even the patient readers of this paper may 
find encouragement, for although to finish the argument, it has been 
necessary to finish a half of it and then a half of the remaining half, 
and so on ad infinitum, it is encouraging to know that we can still 
say e pur se muove, and to know that in spite of the paradoxes of 
motion we have nevertheless reached the end. 


CHARLES W. Morris. 
THE RICE INSTITUTE. 
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STHETICS, confronted by the problem of the nature of beauty, 
called other sciences to her aid. Chief among these was psy- 
chology. Studying the relationship of art to the men who created 
and enjoyed it, investigators were struck by the important truth that 
music, painting, poetry, architecture, and all the other special arts 
seemed to agree in becoming significant in proportion to the extent 
that they were revelations of human feelings, desires, and passions. 
Admittedly, these feelings were clarified, purified, objectified, and 
universalized, but, however they were altered, it was yet thought evi- 
dent that the essence and the value of the beautiful consisted in its 
expressing human emotions. More ambitious thinkers, metaphysical K 
in their habits, gave a cosmological extention to the theory and treated 
beauty in Nature as understandable primarily through the assump- 
tion of a creative mind or spirit of which that beauty and that 
Nature might be the expression. Whatever may be our opinion upon 
the beauty of nature, I suppose that none can take serious objection 
vature, or the experienced continuity of events, and without introducing the con- 
cept of infinity. The clear recognition that points are ‘‘the ideal of events 
without any extension, though there are in fact no such entities as these ideal 
events’? (The Concept of Nature, p. 86), and that instants are similarly ideal 
limits of experienced durations, in short, that points and instants are concepts 
ideal in nature and defined in terms of the method of extensive abstraction, 
avoids the confusion of the conceptual analysis of space and time with space 
and time as experienced. The whole of chapter 5 of the above work is valuable 
in connection with the topic of motion. It has already been pointed out that 
Russell now tends to a similar position in the derivation of points, but without 


stating the changes in his treatment of continuity which this tendency would 
seem to entail. 
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to this theory of art so long as it is held to be nothing more than a 
partial truth. Since art, by very definition, is a product of human 
labors, we should suppose that the product would in many respects 
bear a relationship to its source, and since the only beauties that we 
can safely assert to be such, are beauties that have been felt by some 
human being, we should likewise expect that they would appear at- 
tached to certain ascertainable forms of human satisfaction. The 
theory tells us a great deal abevt art, but does it not at the same time 
beguile us from raising other questions which are equally essential 
concerning the nature of our subject-matter? The problem of the 
place of the beautiful in the life of man will be a weighty one as 
long as we remain men, but unless we insist upon becoming unduly 
anthropocentric, must we not also attempt to determine the signifi- 
cance of man for the life of the beautiful? 

The age has passed when we think we have discovered the most 
important characteristic about an animal or a plant, if we are able 
to show in what way it is useful to our human wants. We no longer 
consider that the ass was created for the sole purpose of bearing the 
burdens of man, or that oranges grow in sections so that they may be 
parted and divided for our dinner tables. It would be considered 
out of date to suggest that God taught the tree to throw a shade in 
order that the Sunday motorist might have a cool spot to eat his 
picnic lunch, and yet modern books in esthetics do not hesitate to 
state that the sublimity of Niagara, the charm of a little fawn, or the 
beauty of the autumn hills are there purely for the purpose of the 
esthetic satisfaction which they arouse, and even that they are created 
by the very enjoyment they give. This distinction between beauty 
and the other qualities of the thing seems to be one which demands 
explanation, but such explanation is usually not forthcoming. 

This paper will not attempt to prove, nor yet will it take for 
granted, that the beauty of the tree exists apart from all perception 
of it. Metaphysically, we shall rest upon the simpler assumption 
that this beauty stands in the same relationship to being perceived 
as does the greenness of its leaves, the height of its crown, or the 
molecular changes of its cells. Our main purpose will be to consider 
more exactly in what way beauty, even the beauty of art, may be said 
to consist in its expression of its creator’s feelings. Expression we 
will define as the presence of sensible symbols which reveal the inner 
and spiritual life of man. 

Let us take as an example sorrow at the loss of a friend. Through 
long usage we have come to apply the term ‘‘sorrow’’ chiefly to the 
conscious state, though the investigations of psychologists have shown 
us how abstract is the separation of the mind from the body in the 
life of an emotion. This sorrow may express itself objectively merely 
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by tears, moans, or a cramped and huddled posture. Under the re- 
straint of convention this outward expression may be yet more re- 
served, and take the form of some utterance such as ‘‘I shall miss 


him.”’ 

But weeping is not art, and by ‘‘beauty of resignation’’ we con- 
note primarily the moral, not the esthetic. Sorrow may give rise, 
however, to other more objectified forms. Parker in his recent book, 
The Analysis of Art, describes a funeral procession in Italy occasioned 
by the death of a young girl, and expressing the grief of her com- 
rades in their loss. The world’s literature offers us its elegies, and 
architecture, its tombs. Sorrow is always rhythmic, and in a cul- 
tured mind easily becomes lyrical. Why, then, do we choose to re- 
gard as inadequate the description of these art products in terms of, 
an objectified expression of feelings? It is because it seems to us 
that when they are deliberately produced, as ‘‘In Memoriam’’ was 
deliberately produced, the interest of the producer which throws most 
light on the production is not sorrow, but the tendency to the creation 
of a new and significant form. When they are not deliberately pro- 
duced for the sake of beauty, they are not art, and are judged 
beautiful only as we find in them something that is not merely the 
product of sorrow. 

We are esthetically satisfied when we find that word which per- 
fectly reveals the depth and quality of our grief, for other reasons 
than those which would make that expression satisfying for our prac- 
tical needs and wants. There as stricken ones we seek communion 
and sympathy in our mourning, as lovers we wish to render a last 
breath of devotion to the spirit which we feel still may hear and be 
warmed by our utterance. But for us as poets or as readers of poems 
a strange and alien desire is satisfied. Something in the form of grief 
awakens, as response, a vague sense of beauty. The words which we 
felicitously phrase turn us away from the artistically non-essential 
and lay bare this entrancing form. They make it grow and add to 
its stature and measure. If our grief is keen, it may not change 
sorrow to pleasure, but it may make that grief seem worthy by its 
form as our moral sentiments make it seem worthy by its motives. 
It is not merely that an emotion which is primarily feeling has been 
essentially reproduced in a medium which is primarily thought that 
we admire the elegy. The reproduction of emotions is, as reproduc- 
tion, no more worthy than the reproduction of natural objects: it 
can at best but lead to an elementary esthetic satisfaction. If the 
object that were appreciated should be merely the clever fashion in 
which some entity has been copied in another medium our satisfac- 
tion therein would be slight in comparison with that which such art 
actually arouses. The expression of grief that is true art is one which 
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leaves the contemplator with the form of woe and the form of the 
medium fused into one admirable whole. It is not because grief has 
been so perfectly and objectively expressed that the elegy is beauti- 
ful; it is because sorrow itself, as comprehended by Art, has in it 
that which awakens the sense of beauty. The poem expresses sorrow 
truly enough, but unless sorrow had, however chaotically, that within 
it which would esthetically satisfy, the lyric could please only by 
the intrinsic music of its verse or by the aptness of its choice of 
words. The purpose of the artist’s treatment of sorrow is not merely 
to take it away from us as a private possession and give it back 
wrapped in an external dress, but it is to free us from our purely 
practical concern with it, as Mauve frees us from our purely practi- 
cal concern with sheep and shepherds or as Whistler frees us from 
our utilitarian interest in wharves and bridges. 

I believe that the same criticism holds of art considered as the 
satisfaction of a wish. In sorrow we have profoundly desired the 
return of the lost. We may conjour up the image of the one we 
mourn and through that image may again re-live the pleasures that 
we found in his presence. Doubtlessly, too, this satisfaction may be 
more adequately achieved if in place of the unsteady images of our 
faney, we have before us a more permanent and external symbol of 
the object of our feelings. But this symbol need not be art, 1t may 
be a rusted tin soldier, a faded rose, a pair of old slippers. A more 
adequate and successful symbol for most, however, would seem to be 
a picture, best a picture wrought by one’s own hand. But if this 
picture be used solely for the purpose of stilling one’s grief, I can 
not see that esthetically it is more significant than, in other fields of 
practicality, would be a carefully drawn map or a diagram of an 
electric dynamo. The picture is art, only when we strive to incor- 
porate in it those elements which were of esthetic worth in the origi- 
nal. The natural beauty of the face, whether of line or color, whether 
of character or thought, which charmed us in the living person, may 
be transposed and find new being within the portrait. That the other 
values of friendship may at the same time be satisfied in recollection 
along with the enjoyment of an esthetic form that is actually present, 
I do not deny, but I consider them irrelevant to our purpose. And so 
with the satisfaction of other wishes. If Watteau, to use another 
example from Parker, consoled himself for his life of poverty by 
picturing for himself upon canvas the life of noble courts, in so far 
as his desires for dainty food, for social position, for romantic love 
were thus satisfied, the fact is important for psychology, and psy- 
chology alone. But art is concerned with those values of harmony 
of color and grace of manner, which were as much, probably more, 
present in the picture than in the reality. To say that the creation 
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of a beautiful object is an expression of the wish to have the beautiful 
before one is easily and readily granted. Further, that pageantry 
may give a sense of power to thwarted self-assertion, that paintings 
of the nude may furnish an avenue of escape to the frustrated lasciv- 
jous, that ‘‘tales of Ind and far Cambray’’ may give the stay-at- 
home a vicarious life of exploration and adventure, are facts that no- 
body would wish to deny. But the satisfactions of these multi- 
tudinous yearnings are nearly as irrelevant to the art nature of 
pageant, painting, or poem, as is the use of a family Bible to hold 
pressed flowers irrelevant to the religious character of the book. 
The recognition, however, that the art product is the objectified 
realization of one’s wish—the wish to be in the presence of beauty— 
seems to point to a new way in which art may be considered as really 
an expression of the personality. Art may be said to be self-ex- 
pressive in that it is the concrete working out of a deep and funda- 
mental need in the interest system of its producer. Art in the sense 
of the act or the process of producing art objects is probably most 
immediately and properly the expression of the self in this sense, 
but the term may be quite legitimately transferred to the resulting 
product. Painting or poetry, sculpture or architecture, is in this 
sense expressive because it is a revelation of the dynamic tendency of 
the creator. To understand what an animal is you must see what it 
does. You must watch it fly, hear it sing, see it built its nest and 
eare for its young. What for you was earlier hidden about the bird 
now is made clear: that which for the bird itself existed only as a 
potency or a tendency is now realized and expressed. So, for a man, 
to know him you must catch him in action, you must see the products 
of his performances. If the man is an artist the acting and the re- 
sults of acting which will be most significant for understanding him 
will be in the field of his artistry. Not only will the fact that he 
turns to art instead of to science or business for the purpose of best 
satisfying that restless drive to act which is within him, the fact that 
he here discovers himself doing that which he most wants to do, re- 
veal the man, but also there will be significance in his method of 
handling his subject, and, Croce to the contrary notwithstanding, in 
the art or arts in which he works. Mallory and Mark Twain did not 
agree in their rendering of the knights of the Round Table. Paulsen 
and Michelangelo find that they must paint differently to show what 
Adam and Eve meant esthetically to them, Greeks and Medievals 
working in all sincerity produced strangely unlike temples. Opti- 
mism and pessimism, human love and reverent awe, naturalism and 
transcendentalism, tinge and mingle with the urge to beauty, and 
make now this, now that, form of expression imperative. Monet 
could not paint as Durer painted, nor Keats write in the manner of 
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Carlyle. The work of art will not merely reveal the man as an artist, 
but as an artist of this or that peculiar temperament and age. And 
art as a deeply revealing underlying human urge must doubtlessly be 
considered, not merely as those abstract qualities which are present in 
all esthetic expressions, but as that impulse or tendency which js 
capable of, and has actually been rich in, achieving all these varia- 
tions. There are more beauties than one in the person of Lincoln, 
St. Gaudens has shown us some and Barnard revealed others, and in 
revealing these beauties the two sculptors have also revealed them- 
selves. 

But what is the normative significance of this relationship? Why 
is it that the artist strives so earnestly to achieve this goal, and why 
are we so pleased when we find that the goal has been adequately 
achieved? Is it not in either case that the existence of the thing of 
beauty calls forth a judgment of approval? This judgment need not 
appear in the form of a logically articulated proposition to that ef- 
fect; indeed, it can appear so only secondarily. In the artist, it 
takes the shape of a persistent urge to the completion of his task. 
Memory or perception offers him some item, the crash of breakers on 
the rocks, the song of the invisible lark from the upper blue, and this 
stimulus awakens in him no practical reaction, but rather the con- 
struction in imagination of an essence where the germ of beauty that 
lurked in the original is saved from the artistically inconsequent 
particulars which massed it about, and is developed and expanded 
into an adequate and satisfying vision. Until this result is achieved 
he can not rest. His freely chosen determination to fashion this new 
form of experience is his implicit judgment that the form so created 
and so developed is worthy of being brought to fruition. The funda- 
mental judgment must be that the result is worthy of being ob- 
tained. Only secondarily can he approve the relationship which it 
bears to himself in his act of creating. Whether or not we agree 
with Aristotle in considering the completed art object as a final cause 
which all the time has been actually operative in producing action, 
we are bound to consider it normatively as the unconditional value 
which makes his efforts of mediate worth. 

We believe a like analysis holds for the contemplation of a com- 
pleted work of art. Our sense of pleasure is a symphony or a drama 
which we admire is the embodiment of a worth-while form. We 
should not judge that the excellence of the music or play is a conse- 
quence of the pleasure it has given us, but rather that our pleasure 
is an immediate and as yet uncritical judgment of the merit of the 
production. The peculiar esthetic emotion active along with the 
pleasure qualifies this value as esthetic rather than utilitarian or 
moral. Our own fancy finds a congenial field of free exercise in the 
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contemplation of the art object. Many of our fundamental extra- 
esthetic interests find a new world in which to realize themselves, but 
it is not this psychological activity—this opportunity to express our- 
selves—which gives the theme or plot its esthetic excellence. This 
play of mind is an exploration of discovery ferreting out the why 
and wherein of a value already existent. Later, when we pass to 
explicit verbal judgments, we must amplify and develop these nat- 
ural primitive ones. But a twofold error may arise from their use. 
First, we confuse the judgment that our pleasure and esthetic emo- 
tion have been the means of our becoming aware of the beautiful, 
with another judgment that this pleasure and emotion are the source 
of the object’s worth. We mix the truth that art does express the 
feelings with the supposition that this expression is what gives it 
value. In technical phrase we confuse the ratio essendi and the 
ratio cognoscendi. Secondly, we confuse the fact that only by pleas- 
ure and emotion may we realize the beauty of the object with the sug- 
gestion that only by means of them can we admit that the object is 
beautiful. Truly in the case of our individual likings we recognize 
the limits of our private appreciations and admit that some objects 
may be beautiful when they arouse no feeling in us. Why should we 
not do the same collectively for our common human frailties? 

In other words man seems to be gifted with an esthetic nature 
which urges him to create certain forms, and when created to enjoy 
them. Works of art express the presence of this esthetic nature in 
man. Since it is concrete men who fashion them and enjoy them, it 
is seldom, if ever, that a work of art will express solely this fact. 

The art impulse at its best is not pure or abstract, but laden and 
concrete with the other motives of life. In a like way to that in 
which art is an expression of the esthetic interest in man, digesting 
food is an expression of the urge of hunger, children are the ex- 
pression of a parental instinct. They show the nature of the forces 
that called them forth: they reveal the things in which human beings 
take pleasure. But to speak of digesting food or of children merely 
as expression seems to be putting the emphasis in a peculiar place. 
They are rather the fruition than the expression of the impulses 
which gave them being. Their chief value is not that of revelation 
of the self which seeks them. 

Again in another sense the blossom may be said to express the 
bud; it shows outwardly what forces were moving in the bud, but 
the worth of the blossom consists primarily in its fragrance and 
color, not in the light it throws on its own past history. And so I 
would like to think of art. 

The object that is esthetically valued is the painting or statue, 
not the source from which it sprang. We praise the picture or poem 
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not because it shows us the strength and power of the art impulse 
in a sorrowful man or a happy one: we praise rather that result in 
beauty which someone’s esthetic nature coupled with the revealing 
eye of grief or joy has enabled him to discover and create. We do 
not read Shakespeare to learn the nature of Shakespeare himself, 
except perhaps in literature courses in college, but we read that we 
may have before us the tragic bitterness of Lear or the humorous 
vulgarity of Falstaff. The Agamemnon is not adjudged sublime 
because it reveals the nature of Aeschylus, but Aeschylus becomes 
worthy of our consideration because he wrote the sublime Agamem- 
non. The one essential to be demanded of a work of art is that there 
be incorporated within it a worthy esthetic form; the fact that the 
final appearance of this form may be preceded by a travail of spirit, 
or an agony of delight as the artist feels himself slowly drawing 
nearer and nearer to his desired goal, is a secondary though still an 
important matter. 

It is important first, because of the unreal abstraction which is 
obtained by considering any result apart from the forces which 
produced it, and it is important secondly because it gives us hope and 
promise of other achievements that may in time to come spring from 
this same fertile source. That there exists in the world these beauti- 
ful and sublime creations, this is the first and most fundamental 
truth. That certain ones among us are so constituted that they are 
still moved to fashion other, newer, better beauties, is perhaps a 
richer truth and one of greater promise, but the approval we render 
it must be based upon the other simpler one. Unless that which we 
already had were found to be good, more of it would be but a super- 
fluity of being. That the universe is one which can produce beauty, 
whether, as seems to us, hesitantly in natural forms or more com- 
pletely and freely through the knowing mind of man, will be for 
the metaphysically inclined the most comforting assurance of it all. 
But whether we judge it in nature or in man, it is the achievement 
which makes worthy and demonstrates the value of the attempt. 


GerorcE B. PHILLIPS. 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 
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An Introduction to Psychology from the Standpoint of Life-Career. 
Percy Hueues. Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Supply 
Bureau. 1928. (Second Experimental Edition.) Pp. 214. 
The cell fission between Philosophy and Psychology has not yet 

taken place at Lehigh where Dr. Hughes is professor of these 

branches; and as a consequence this book exhibits both the merits 
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and the defects of such a situation. The author’s humility in the face 
of his task of making psychology mean something in the lives of 
those who study it rather disarms criticism; for anyone with the 
temerity to descend into the lists yet a second time and, as he does so, 
toss the word over his shoulder that this experimental edition will 
probably be followed by a third version, should have nothing but the 
heartening cheers of the spectators. One can but hope that the word 
‘‘experimental’’ is no mere euphemism for cut-and-try, but that the 
various techniques of educational measurement are being employed 
to determine the value of this curricular reorganization. The need 
for such an out-and-out irregular volume came home rather forcibly 
to the present reviewer, who has been trying to do something of the 
sort with a course labeled educational psychology, when one of his 
students naively remarked that she had never thought of psychology 
before as anything you could apply in your own life; and she had 
‘‘taken’’ it for a year. 

The means which Professor Hughes employs are three. One is 
encouragement in the use of standard writings on the subjects to 
which he alludes; hence his book professes to be little more than a 
manual or guide. The second and more important is the earnest 
recommendation that his students study the biography of some great 
man, or several biographies, and trace therein the influences brought 
out in the course. Excellent references are furnished in the appen- 
dix. The third is the introduction of related fields—logic, sociology, 
physics, biology, mental hygiene, educational method, and ethics— 
reading counterclockwise from the diagram on page 6. 

Part I, ‘‘The Course of Personal Life,’’ contains the usual mate- 
rial of genetic psychology, although another term is used in defining 
his method: ‘‘This historic mode of inquiry,’’ he says, ‘‘ which fixes 
attention upon the life career (bios) of the individual, and his life 
movement from one act to another, I eall biotic’? (p. 7). Part II, 
‘Personal Life Processes and Their Discipline,’’ discusses percep- 
tion, attention, imagination and learning, energy or zeal, insight, 
decision, the passions, self-discipline, and vocational purpose. Part 
III, ‘‘Conditions that Affect Personal Life,’’ contains the usual mate- 
rial of psychology, hereditary and responsive reactions, mechanisms 
of perception, reflection and imagination, and environmental condi- 
tions. Part IV, ‘‘Patterns Life Assumes,’’ indulges freely in the 
modern patter of patterns, wherein Jung, Kretschmer, the tempera- 
ments, and Kéhler’s apes, as well as various unappropriated patterns 
such as those of purpose, appreciation, and excellence, tread their 
hour. These chapters are treated briefly as are also those in Part 
V, ‘Personal Appraisal,’’ which deals with measurement, because 
they are handled in the usual texts. 
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It may be that this abbreviated summary is sufficient to convey 
the feeling one has upon laying down the volume that Professor 
Hughes is reaching for something that he is not quite able to grasp, 
He rejects the stimulus-response psychology as inadequate; he cites © 
opinions rather than experiments chiefly from American psycholo- 
gists, though the Gestalt terminology is woven into the book in many 
places. Yet no mention is made of the geisteswissenschaftliche Psy- 
chologie, though Eduard Spranger has gone far along the road for 
which Hughes seems to be searching. It is not so much natural 
science, the aim of which is to predict, which he desires for his stu- 
dents as it is cultural science, the aim of which is to understand: 
‘*This term biotic reminds us, also, that the purpose of psychology, 
‘as well as its data or material, is the understanding of life as a whole, 
‘from the cradle to the grave’; and we expect psychology to illumi- 
nate each particular act by making clear its bearing upon the life- 
eareer’’ (p. 14). 

But more than this, he is not content with mere understanding; 
he seeks personal salvation; ‘‘Psychology . . . is defined in terms 
of its subject matter, viz., the course of individual human life and 
of life history ; and also by its purpose, the salvaging and betterment 
of life careers’’ (p. 39). He is an evangelical psychologist—a clinical 
philosopher—or better still, an educator. The traditional technique 
is satisfied to open up the field. This pioneering attempt at progres- 


sive education at the college level organizes a campaign of under. 
standing, a project centered about the subject of greatest interest to 
the student—himself. 


Wm. CuarK Trow. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


D’Holbach et ses amis. Ren& Husert. Paris: André Delpeuch. 
1928. 224 pp. 


The series entitled ‘‘Civilization and Christianity’’ to which this 
small volume by Professor Hubert of the University of Lille be- 
longs, envisages the relationship between the two in terms of a 
struggle in which Christianity has all the worst of it. Its three sec- 
tions deal with the three great conflicts between Christianity and 
the civilizations known as Pagan, Renaissance, and Modern. As far 
as these books are concerned, the heroes are all on one side of the 
fence. D’Holbach’s companions in the Modern section are such 
anticlericals as Spinoza, Bayle, Voltaire, Nietzsche, and de Gour- 
mont. Each book is about equally divided between a well-written 
introduction and well-chosen selections from the philosopher con- 
cerned. 

In these days of intellectual fluctuation and tepid religiosity, 
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D’Holbach’s athéisme absolu smacks of a dogmatism outgrown by 
all but fundamentalist presbyters and professional priest-baiters. 
In our disdain for his quaint religious fanaticism d@ rebours, we are 
likely to forget the dangers of imprisonment and worse, to which 
even the cautious D’Holbach necessarily exposed himself, and the 
services which he indubitably rendered to the cause of laicisation in 
philosophy. 

Professor Hubert’s first care is to dispose of the myth which has 
long misrepresented the enterprise of the Encyclopaedia as an in- 
ternational conspiracy for the destruction of altar and throne, and 
the club d’Holbach as a clandestine meeting-place for propagandists 
of all radical descriptions. He shows that such innocent concerns 
as the translation of Ephraim Chambers’ Universal Dictionary, and 
a common interest in the controversy over French and Italian music, 
were what actually did most to bring the Encyclopaedists together. 
Once gathered for a purpose that was chiefly commercial, the group, 
or better, the groups, of contributors discovered a common academie¢ 
purpose which was certainly not anti-religious at the start, what- 
ever it may have become under the pressure of attacks from without 
and of zeal from within during the later years. 

The role of D’Holbach may be summarized in the statement that 
he was a successful and agreeable maitre d’hdtel de la philosophie 
who wanted to be something more, a philosophe. To this end he 
borrowed the idea of anti-religious materialism from Diderot and 
others, pushed it to av «*i-oms, hardened it, coarsened it (as Grimm 
said) into an atheis' *.:s d la portée des femmes de chambre et 
des perruquiers,’’ anu succeeded in shocking almost everyone, in- 
cluding Voltaire. D’Holbach not only made atheism into a coher- 
ent system, but he proceeded to take the system seriously. This un- 
forgivable error the author compresses in the crushing verdict: ‘‘I/ 
manque d’esprit, dans ce siécle de l’esprit.’’ At the same time the 
genial baron managed to show his world that an atheist, even a 
dogmatic one, could live comfortably and well, do an immense amount 
cf writing and translating, and manifest an unusual degree of 
benevolence towards needy savants. So that when David Hume came 
across the Channel avowing that he had never seen a real live 
atheist, he was suitably astonished by the sight of fifteen of them 
eating peaceably at the Holbachian board. 

Professor Hubert points out that D’Holbach’s heavy artillery 
with stone cannon-balls had the misfortune to arrive during a lull 
in the battle against clericalism, when the light detachments of Vol- 
tairean pamphlets and the heavy infantry of the Encyclopaedie folios 
had the conflict three-quarters won. After the lull came the new 
storm of the Revolution, and it is significant that with a few excep- 
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tions the leaders of the Revolution were convinced theists like 
Robespierre, and not D’Holbachians. Nevertheless D’Holbach played 
an honorable part (albeit not distinctly a philosophical one) in the 
Great Liberation, a movement still incomplete, but not, it seems, in 
need of more D’Holbachs. 


Haroitp A. LARRABEE, 
UNION COLLEGE. 


A Modern Theory of Ethics. A Study in the Relations of Ethics 
and Psychology. W. Ouar StaPLepon. London: Methuen & 
Co., Ltd. 1929. ix + 277 pp. 

There are two respects at least in which this book represents a 
modern theory of ethics. It is concerned with the ethical concepts 
which are being so widely questioned in our day. Sacrifice, duty, 
obligation, self-fulfilment, happiness, all are brought before the bar 
for examination. And it is modern in that there is a definite at- 
tempt to use the results of recent biological and psychological re- 
search. Whether it is modern in the sense of being in line with 
present practice and trends is a more difficult question to answer. 

The opening chapters are concerned with an analysis and criti- 
eism of certain ethical theories, in the midst of which the author’s 
own view appears. He deals first with Bradley as an exponent of 
the idealist theory of self-fulfilment. He takes objection to Brad- 
ley’s acceptance of pleasure as a sign or symptom of self-fulfil- 
ment, since that, he feels, would make morality an essentially 
egoistic business of saving one’s soul, a matter primarily of sub- 
jective feeling rather than objective obligation. ‘‘The moral 
agent’s obligation toward other conscious individuals can not be 
simply derived from his own will for self-fulfilment. It must be 
derived from that which is objective to him epistemologically, and 
in the last resort from that which is ontologically objective. If it is 
the world which imposes obligation on the individual, obligation 
ean not be derived from the will to self-fulfilment. If, on the 
other hand, obligation is derived from the will to self-fulfilment, 
it is not imposed by the real world, and is not in strictness obliga- 
tion at all.’’? Over and over again in reading his criticism of Brad- 
ley one is driven to the view that it is something other than the 
individuals in the universe that sets our obligation and demands 
our loyalty. ‘‘Ought we to seek to be the universal self simply 
because only so can we be our own true selves; or ought we to seek 
to fulfill the universe because it claims fulfilment?’’ ‘‘For moral 
conduct is not essentially self-increase any more than it is essel- 
tially self-destruction. . . . Its effect on the self is incidental.” 
‘‘Doubtless morality is loyalty not to an individual or a nation oF 
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a cause, but to the universe, or to whatever is believed to be the 
supreme good. But the point is that such loyalty is moral by virtue 
of its object, not by virtue of its being experienced as demanded 
for self-fulfilment.’’ 

His criticism of Hobhouse is made from the same general stand- 
point. He feels that the theory as set forth in The Rational Good 
is at heart hedonistic, since it holds that there can not be anything 
good which is wholly unrelated to conscious beings. As with 
Bradley, feelings are allowed to enter, and that makes absolute, 
objective standards impossible. ‘‘A man may say (and how is he 
to be confuted?) ‘even though it cripple me for life, I prefer this 
moment’s thrill to an age of humdrum health.’ You may tell him 
he will be sorry later; but perhaps he won’t. Perhaps he will 
successfully console himself with a dream life based on the past 
ecstasy. If his goal is pleasant feeling, in what is he imprudent? 
In what sense is he missing the good?’’ Bradley’s theory breaks down 
when it is attempted to reconcile it with obligation. That is the 
all-important norm. ‘‘It would seem, then, that we must either 
reject the view that goodness is grounded in feeling, or exonerate 
the individual from moral obligation.’’ 

His own theory is based on the assumption of universal teleo- 
logical activity, which he defines as ‘‘activity which ... is as a 
matter of fact regulated in relation to a future state.’’ It is the 
fulfilment of whatever capacities are inherent in the object, but he 
makes it clear that consciousness is not necessarily involved. ‘‘ What 
we call ‘good’ is in the last resort the attainment of an end posited 
in the nature of some teleological process; but it is not essential to 
the goodness of such attainment that it should be related, either 
directly or indirectly, to consciousness.’’ He criticizes the position 
that anything that is intrinsically good must be an ‘‘organic 
whole’’ consisting of a teleological process, conscious espousal of 
that process, and conscious fulfilment of the process. He holds 
that the fulfilment itself is essentially the sort of thing that we 
mean by good, and that any awareness of the process is irrelevant. 

This objective character of goodness is fundamentally char- 
acteristic of his theory. ‘‘We habitually use the word ‘good’ in 
two entirely different senses, namely, sometimes as a predicate of 
the act of valuation itself, and sometimes as a predicate of the 
object valued.’’ ‘‘If moral obligation is to be taken seriously and 
not as a mere delusion, we must, in ethics, stick to the second sense 
rigorously... .’’ 

Ethics and a sense of moral obligation seem synonymous for 
him. When we say that a man ought to love his neighbors we should 
not mean that he needs to do it in order to fulfil his own nature. 
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Even if it is true that he may not be able to attain fulfilment with. 
out perhaps sacrificing his life, none the less he does not do it be- 
cause his fulfilment demands it. On the contrary the universe is 
such that it has a dominant need whose fulfilment demands these 
activities on the part of a man. He reiterates that the universe 
does not simply offer opportunities, it demands obligations. ‘‘ Art, 
science, philosophy, and the loving community are demanded, we 
are tempted to say, by the universe itself: they are not merely 
means to the satisfaction of impulses.”’ 

As one reviews this theory he is impressed by the underlying 
metaphysical assumptions. It seems to be the ‘‘contract theory”’ 
of morals, only in this case the contract is made with the universe, 
By virtue of being born into the world we assume cosmic obliga- 
tions. In return for the privilege of birth we are obligated to 
further the ends of the universe whether we wish to do so or not. 
Morals are not experiments in adequate living: they are given the 
status of binding legal obligations, and that, not with other indi- 
viduals, but with a total universe. 

Another question which arises is as to the significance of self- 
fulfilment apart from any consciously achieved satisfaction. Feel- 
ings are rigorously excluded as being in any sense desirable or 
normative. ‘‘We must either reject the view that goodness is 
grounded in feeling, or exonerate the individual from moral obli- 
gation.’’ But how is this fulfilment to be judged? In a given situa- 
tion when a choice must be made, if feelings of pain or pleasure, 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction, either in the present or in the future, 
are excluded, by what standard is it possible to judge whether this 
objective self-fulfilment is taking place? 

Even granting that we must not do what we want, but what the 
universe demands, when we try to put content into the idea of obli- 
gation, do we not find ourselves inevitably thrown back into the 
world of satisfactions? What happens is that instead of trusting 
our own judgment as to what seems good we accept the judgment 
of others, as though they had some special insight. The author of 
this book does not leave the concept of duty empty. He has his 
ideals, only he is desperately concerned with making them obliga- 
tions rather than opportunities. He is apparently afraid that what 
seems good to him may not seem so to others, and he is concerned, 
therefore, to take what essentially are opportunities for him, and 
raise them to the height of absolute cosmic obligations. It is not 
enough that things seem good to him; they must be good for all. 

Does such a theory provide for any genuine development of 
character? He recognizes to a degree its habit basis, but he gives 
no adequate reason how constructive, new habits may be formed. 
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It would seem clear from recent psychology that habits are only 
formed on a basis of satisfaction. But he has ruled this feeling 
aspect out, and has stressed instead our obligation to ally ourselves 
with some objective, teleological trend. This may provide an ex- 
cellent basis for judgments of blame, but it is certainly inadequate 
if what we are most concerned about is control. That can only 
come when we have learned that constructive, social habits will 
only be built up when genuine satisfaction results. The way out 
lies through satisfaction, not repression, of our fundamental needs. 

Such a theory as presented in this book seems far removed from 
the every-day concerns of life. It does not furnish norms which 
will be of actual help in specific situations; it seems impotent to 
translate life into terms of a vivid, joyous experience. Indeed, 
for him, joy is irrelevant to morals, as irrelevant in the final analy- 
sis as consciousness. 

The goal was set, so he would seem to say, without considering 
our desires; it is for us to run the race. It may not take us in the 
direction we wish to go, and we probably will not enjoy it. No 
matter; run! For the Universe tells us to. 


LAURENCE SEARS. 
NEw YorK Clty. 


The Doctrine of Necessity in International Law. BurieiaH CusH- 
ING Ropick. New York: Columbia University Press. 1928. 
ix + 195 pp. 


This book is an effort to indicate limitations which should be 
placed upon the plea of necessity in international law. After sur- 
veying the views of early writers the author discusses the uses and 
abuses of this plea by grouping and analyzing various cases. The 
chapters on ‘‘Military Necessity,’’ ‘‘Necessity and Naval War- 
fare,” and ‘‘Necessity and Neutrality’’ are most interesting owing 
to the developments since 1914. The World War, according to the 
author, witnessed a ‘‘sad departure’’ from the prior tendency to 
restrict war to a conflict between the armed forces of the belliger- 
ents, and thus to spare the persons and property of non-combatants. 
He remarks that ‘‘in this case the practice of states was neither 
lawful nor just.’’ 

In the opinion of the present writer the development of applied 
science and the participation of whole populations in war have 
changed the situation almost totally. War is no longer a gentle- 
man’s game to be played according to some international Hoyle. 
If international war continues to be a major institution of occi- 
dental society it seems clear that we shall hear more of neces- 
sity and less of international law. 
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Dr. Rodick confines himself, however, to his specific problem. 
He sums up his argumerit by stating that the doctrine of necessity, 
as a legal principle, should be confined with all possible strictness 
(a) ‘‘to those circumstances in which the law has in advance given 
an express sanction for its use,’’ (b) ‘‘to the defense of acknowl- 
edged rights,’’ and (c) ‘‘to cases in which the necessity of de- 
fending the state actually exists in point of fact.’’ Furthermore, 
(d) ‘‘the means employed should be characterized by no greater 
amount of extra-legal force than is rendered obligatory by the 
particular circumstances of the ecase,’’ (e) ‘‘the danger must be so 
imminent and overwhelming that time and opportunity are lack- 
ing in which to provide other and adequate means of defense,”’ 
(f) ‘‘the equities of the situation must always be considered,’’ and 
(g) ‘‘the fact that a state has acted in lawful self-defense does not 
necessarily relieve it from financial responsibility for any excessive 
damage that its action has produced,’’ damage which may be de- 
termined if necessary by an international tribunal. 

The book is well documented by notes, a bibliography, and a 
table of cases. The index is exhaustive. The work is done in a 
very scholarly manner and is an excellent guide to certain border- 
line cases in international law. 

Paut W. Warp. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
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Life: C. D. Burns. 
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L. von Bertalanffy. The Basis Factors of American Life: R. B. 
Westerfield. 

REVUE D’HIsTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE. 3° Année, Fase. 3. Le 
stoicisme de la Nouvelle Académie: Pierre Cowissin. Sur le ear- 
actére général de la philosophie byzantine: Vlad. Valdenberg. Sur 
la date de la Recherche de la vérité de Descartes: Henri Gouhier. 
Hegel et Nietzsche: D. Tchijewsky. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 54° Année, Nos. 7 et 8. Psychophysiol- 
ogie des ages et des sexes: Ch. Champy. Essai sur la méthode des 
sciences: A. Lamouche. Notes en marge a ‘‘ De 1’explication dans les 
sciences,’’ de M. Meyerson et a ‘‘La morale et la science des meeurs,’’ 
de M. Lévy-Bruhl: A. Mochi. 

Byrne, Ethna: Bourdaloue Moraliste. Paris: Gabriel Beau- 
chesne. 1929. 504 pp. 

de Tonquédee, Joseph: La Critique de la Connaissance. Les Prin- 
vipes de la Philosophie Thomiste. (Bibliothéque des Archives de 
Philosophie.) Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 1929. 592 pp. 40 fres. 

Essertier, Daniel: Philosophes et Savants francais du XX siécle. 
Extraits et Notices. IV. La psychologie. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
xi+ 251 pp. 20 fres. 

Koschmieder, Erwin: Zeitbezug und Sprache. Ein Beitrag zur 
Aspekt- und Tempusfrage. (Wissenschaftliche Grundfragen. Phil- 
osophische Abhandlungen in Gemeinschaft mit B. Bauch; J. 
Binder; O. Bumke; E. Cassirer; R. Holtzmann; H. Junker; E. 
Kallius; A. Kneser; C. Schaefer; J. Stenzel; herausgegeben von 
R. Hoénigswald, XI.) Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 1929. 86 
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McDougall, William: Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolu- 
tion. (Lectures delivered at the Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary on the William G. Duncan Lectureship in Religious Educa- 
tion, in November, 1928.) New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine. 
1929. x + 249 pp. $2.75. 

Reichenbach, Hans: Philosophie der Raum-Zeit-Lehre. Berlin 
und Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1928. vi-+ 380 pp. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The American Council of Learned Societies announces that in 
March, 1930, a limited number of grants in aid of research, available 
at once, and of post doctoral fellowships, available from July, 1930, 
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will be offered in the following fields: Philosophy, Philology (all 
branches), Linguistics, Literature, Art, Archaeology, Musicology, 
Oriental Studies (Sinology, Indology, Semitics, Assyriology, 
Egyptology), History and auxiliary sciences (except those branches 
that are essentially economic, social, and political history), e.g., his. 
tory of religion, thought, science, learning and the fine arts, palae- 
ography, diplomacy, chronology, ete. 

The grants in aid of research are of two categories: 

(A) Small grants. These grants are normally of the maximum 
of $300, but they may be increased to $500 when, in the judgment 
of the Committee, such increase is justified by unusual expenses, as 
of foreign travel. The small grants are available to scholars of all 
ages (except for assistance in fulfilling the requirements for any 
academic degree) who are citizens of the United States or per. 
manently employed or domiciled therein, and who are engaged in 
specific projects of research for which aid is actually needed and not 
obtainable from any other source. 

(B) Larger grants. These range in amount from $750 to $2,000, 
and are reserved for mature scholars of demonstrated ability who are 
engaged in important enterprises of research to which they are able 
to devote at least six months without interruption. The same con- 
ditions as to citizenship, residence, or employment obtain as for the 
small grants. The object of the larger grants is to assist in the ad- 
vancement of knowledge through aiding individual undertakings of 
fundamental importance. 

The fellowships are of the post doctoral type already offered by 
the Social Science Research Council and the National Research Coun- 
cil. Their object is to assist the better training of research and 
teaching personnel, and they are limited to scholars, citizens of the 
United States, who have received the Ph.D. degree or have acquired 
its equivalent, and who are still in the ‘‘training period.’’ The 
amounts of the fellowships will be determined by individual needs. 

Applications for both grants and fellowships must be made by 
January 15, 1930, on special forms that will be furnished after 
October 1, 1929, by the Permanent Secretary of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., to whom preliminary inquiries may be addressed. 

Attention is also called to the grants-in-aid and fellowships 
offered by the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City, in economies, statistics, political science, sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, social, economic, and political history and 
related subjects, such as law and human geography. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
eontributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents 
of the last six issues are as follows: 





Volume XXVI. No. 11. May 23, 1929. 
The Anti-Copernican Revolution. ArtHur KE. Murpny. 
Apropos of Essences. CHARLES M. Perry. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No. 12. June 6, 1929. 
Are There Any Necessary Truths? Epwarp GLEASON SPAULDING. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No. 13. June 20, 1929. 
The Problem of Motion. F. P. Hosxyn. 
The Theory of Perspectives as an Interpretation of Functional Analy- 
sis. THEODORE T. LAFFERTY. 
Kantor’s Language Behavior. M. Wuircoms Hess. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No. 14. July 4, 1929. 
Existence. A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN. 
Internality and Interdependence. Cuaruss A. BAYLis. 
The Treadmill of Systematic Doubt. Susanna K. LANGER. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No. 15. July 18, 1929. 
Contingency and Necessity in Nature. HAROLD CHAPMAN Brown. 
Beyond Monism and Dualism. DurANnT DRAKE. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No. 16. August 1, 1929. 


Bishop Berkeley and his Message. Grorce H. Mrap. 


The Limits of the Social Sciences and their Determinants. L. L. 
BERNARD. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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